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This paper presents a case history of the origins and implementa- 
tion of a development project, placing strong emphasis on the 
traditional basis of political economy, the question of ‘Who gets 
what, where, how and when?’ The intention is not just to produce a 
historical narrative, a form of ‘sophisticated anecdotalism’, but to 
produce a historically-specific explanation of events, viewing the 
whole case-study as an evolving drama (Burke 1969; Overington 
1977). Particular attention is given to the sequence and inter- 
relationships of events over an extended time scale, and to the ways 
in which ‘the process of interaction produces policies different 
from those espoused by any single participant in the policy-making 
process...producing outcomes that are uncertain and unpredic- 
table at the outset’ (Rondinelli 1975: 249). This ‘dramatistic’ study 
is based mainly on qualitative research methods! and takes a 
holistic approach to the evaluation of past events and present situa- 
tions (Glaser & Strauss 1968; Weiss & Rein 1970). The principal ob- 
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jectives are threefold: to enrich our understanding of specific 
power structures, administrative systems, and forms of political 
participation and decision-making; to illustrate how a particular 
project and set of institutions fit into a broader context and relate 
to external influences; and to document some of the ‘lessons of ex- 
perience’ which, implicitly or explicitly, affect decisions to bring 
about changes, and public reactions to those decisions and changes. 

The project in question is the construction and operation of a 
wholesale market for Cali, Colombia’s third largest city (1973 cen- 
sus population 923,446; DANE 1975). The study focuses on the 
events leading up to the demolition of the old Central Market in 
1970 and the opening of the new wholesale market in 1974, and on 
the problems associated with the operation of the wholesale market 
from 1974 until mid-1980. The area around the old Central Market 
was commonly known as El Calvario — Calvary — after the barrio 
in which it was located, and the new wholesale market has become 
so unpopular since 1974, that it has come to be nicknamed ‘the 
white elephant’ by its opponents. 

Cali is located at about 1,000 metres above sea level, has a warm 
and fairly dry climate, and is the capital of the Department of 
Valle. During the Spanish colonial period and the 19th century it 
was overshadowed by the city of Popayan 152km by road to the 
south. As a result, even in the first decade of the 20th century, Cali 
only had about 25,000 inhabitants (Universidad de Valle 1969). 
With the growth of capitalist farming in the fertile Cauca Valley to 
the north, east and south (Taussig 1974), and with the opening of 
the railway to the Pacific port of Buenaventura in 1915, however, 
Cali has increased in size and population very rapidly. In little over 
half a century, it has grown from a provincial town to a 
cosmopolitan city, widely known for its pleasant climate, its spor- 
ting and tourist facilities, its night-life, and the frequency of inter- 
national sporting events and conventions. In contrast to Bogota 
and Medellin, Cali has a reputation for openness to foreign im- 
migration and investment, and for much of the 20th century has 
been the main centre of foreign, and particularly United States’ in- 
vestment in Colombia. Though Bogota, assisted by the growing 
power of the national government and the increasing importance of 
proximity to government as a factor in industrial location (Gilbert 
1974), has now replaced Cali as the main focus for new foreign in- 
vestment, Cali retains a large foreign business community and very 
strong links with the USA. Cali is officially twinned with Miami, 
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and many visitors remark on the fact that it is the most ‘modern’ 
and ‘American’ of Colombia’s cities. 

Given the modern image of Cali and the high degree of foreign 
influence, it is hardly surprising that ‘developmentalism’, a major 
theme of this case study, is particularly evident as an ideology and 
value system. Developmentalism is an almost obsessive belief in the 
desirability of ‘modernization’ and ‘progress’ coupled with a strong 
belief that these objectives can be achieved by imitating the features 
of the countries which are considered to be the most ‘modern’ and 
‘progressive’. In Cali, developmentalism is closely associated with 
economic and cultural dependence on the USA, and one of its ex- 
pressions is the widespread desire to create an urban environment 
like that of a North American city.2 Although developmentalism is 
an attitude which is particularly characteristic of the wealthier 
members of Cali’s population, it is by no means absent amongst the 
poor, largely because of the predominance of US television pro- 
grammes, advertising, cinema, and consumer goods, and because 
of the significance of temporary and permanent migration to the 
USA. 

In Cali, as in most other Latin American cities, the distribution 
of income and wealth is grossly inequitable, so that prestige in- 
vestments and conspicuous consumption by a wealthy minority of 
the population accompany mass poverty and widespread depriva- 
tion for the majority. A 1973 survey of incomes, for example, in- 
dicates that 72.6 per cent of the economically active population 
earned under 2,000 pesos each per month, obtaining only 29.9 per 
cent of the total earned income of Cali’s population, while 4.3 per 
cent of the economically active population earned over 8,000 pesos 
each per month, obtaining 32.7 per cent of the total earned income 
(OPM 1976).° 

The application of North American-style projects in situations of ° 
gross socio-economic inequality creates situations which are unlike- 
ly to arise on any scale in a North American context. Thus, for ex- 
ample, ‘modern’ motorized traffic is slowed down on new 
superhighways by the large numbers of pedestrians, bicycles, slow 
old cars, hand-carts, horses-and-carts, etc. which are the normal 
means of mobility for many of the urban poor. New bridges and 
fly-overs are frequently converted into sleeping-places for the 
homeless, and vacant areas of land are often occupied by squatters. 
As the case study of the wholesale market project will show in 
much greater detail, the application of designs, technologies and 
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systems of organization which are perfectly normal and ap- 
propriate to a North American context, within the value systems 
which characterize such a context, may prove abnormal and inap- 
propriate in a different context, producing unexpected and often 
very undesirable side-effects. 


CAL'S CENTRAL MARKET, THE CONSTRUCTION OF SATELLITE 
MARKETS, AND THE ORIGINS OF THE. WHOLESALE MARKET PROJECT 


Until the early 20th century, Cali had a weekly periodic market in 
its central plaza. In the last decade of the 19th century, however, 
the municipal authorities decided to follow the example of many 
other Latin American cities, and to convert the central plaza into a 
park, establishing a daily market in a permanent building at a 
reasonable distance from the new park. As a result, a private com- 
pany (Constructora de Obras Publicas del Cauca) was allowed to 
build, run, and rent out space in a covered market five blocks from 
the central plaza, and was supported by the local forces of law and 
order in ensuring that traders established themselves in the new 
market rather than remaining in the central plaza or on the streets 
of the city (ACM 1894). The market building, located to the south- 
east of the centre in the barrio El Calvario, proved very successful, 
both as an investment for the company, and as a service to the 
population of the city and its surrounding rural areas. In 1932, the 
market was taken over by EMCALI, a newly-formed Municipal 
Corporation which also assumed responsibility for electricity and 
water supply, sewerage, refuse disposal, and the slaughter-house.* 

By the 1930s, Cali was expanding rapidly as a commercial and in- 
dustrial centre, reaching a total population of 88,000 in 1938 
(Universidad de Valle 1969). Trading activity in the Central Market 
had grown considerably, a substantial number of shops and 
wholesale warehouses had been established in the surrounding area 
(ACM 35), and the first supermarkets in the city were established 
two blocks north on the Carrera 8. Most of the bus and lorry 
drivers bringing passengers and cargo from outside the city treated 
the Central Market as their destination, and a series of terminals, 
offices, garages and workshops were established around the market 
by transport companies and vehicle repairers. A substantial 
number of cheap hotels, rooming-houses, bars and restaurants 
were established in the area around the market, and there was a 
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growth in prostitution and petty theft. The increasingly congested 
market area was relatively distant from the new upper-class 
residential areas to the west of the city centre, but directly adjacent 
to some of the most populous low-income barrios. 

Eventually, the area around the Central Market came to be 
known as the Zona Negra, literally the ‘black zone’, and the market 
acquired a reputation as the focus of crime, vice, and squalor in the 
city.’ Although it was a very profitable investment for EMCALI in 
the 1930s, and although a large part of the building was 
reconstructed and extended after destruction by fire in 1943 (Com- 
unicaciones 1944), it was poorly maintained. Repairs, cleaning and 
refuse collection were hopelessly inadequate to keep the building in 
good condition, and the low quality of street cleaning and other 
public services in the surrounding area was notorious. The concen- 
tration of vice in the area was officially confirmed in 1944, with the 
designation of a ‘tolerance zone’ covering some of the Zona Negra 
and a further sector to the north-east, as the only part of the city 
where brothels, and bars and dance-halls employing prostitutes, 
were permitted to operate legally.® 

By the early 1940s, there was already a serious lack of capacity in 
the Central Market, and EMCALI and the municipal authorities 
were increasingly unable to control the proliferation of street 
traders in the surrounding area. Around 1940, the Municipal Coun- 
cil authorized the opening of the Belmonte Market, a small 
privately-owned complex of stalls well to the north-east of the city 
centre, so as to divert some consumer demand away from the Zona 
Negra (Centro de Higiene 1946:17). This market functioned until it 
was destroyed in an accidental explosion in 1956, but it never suc- 
ceeded in attracting many customers. In 1943, the Municipal Coun- 
cil continued to pursue the decentralization of market activity by 
ordering EMCALI to construct three ‘satellite markets’ in 
peripheral barrios of the city (ACM 49). After three years, 
EMCALI had still not obtained the funds to initiate construction, 
and so the Council reduced its expectations to two new markets 
(ACM 18). The first of these was completed in the barrio Alameda 
in the late 1940s, and the second in the barrio Floresta in 1954 
(Lozano 1954:9). To say the least, however, the market decen- 
tralization policy did not prove very successful. Even by 1957, the 
Alameda Market generated only 15 per cent and the Floresta 
market only 6 per cent of the revenue generated by the Central 
Market, and in 1958 a social survey revealed that 80 per cent of 
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Fig. 1: The location of the retail markets and of the sites most seriously considered for whole- 
sale markets within the city of Cali 
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Cali’s consumers still preferred to buy their groceries in the Central 
Market (DGM 811; Boletin Informativo 1958:450). 

Despite the opening ot the short-lived Belmonte Market, and the 
Alameda and Floresta satellite markets, capacity in the Central 
Market became increasingly inadequate in the 1940s and 1950s. The 
most direct result of this was the invasion by traders of two areas of 
open land covering 1% city blocks to the north-east of the Central 
Market, the first area in the early 1940s, and the second in the late 
1950s. The two areas were converted into ‘squatments’ of stalls and 
huts named after the barrio as Calvario No. 1 and Calvario No. 2. 
EMCALI assumed a notional responsibility for the two Calvarios 
and collected rent from the stallholders, but did not undertake any 
significant public works. The two Calvarios acquired a reputation 
among better-off Calefios as refuges for thieves, and as unsanitary 
fire hazards (Centro de Higiene:17), and were considered to 
epitomize the whole area around the Central Market. A particular- 
ly well-known joke is a quote from a Mayor pleading for the 
demolition of the two Calvarios in a Municipal Council meeting: 
‘Even Jesus Christ only had one Calvary; why should the city of 
Cali have two?’ 

During the 1950s, many discussions took place within the 
municipal administration and EMCALI about the possibilities of 
constructing further satellite markets, and of demolishing the 
Central Market to permit the urban renewal of the Calvario area. 
Informal discussions took place on the possibility of relocating 
wholesale traders in a single city block beside the Floresta Market, 
and these discussions were the first serious proposals for a separa- 
tion of wholesaling from retailing in the city. No action was taken 
on the wholesale marketing issue, but in 1957 the Mayor decreed 
that EMCALI should move the Central Market within two years, so 
as to facilitate the urban renewal of the surrounding area (DGM 
698). Like many other decrees, however, this was not complied 
with by EMCALI, principally because of lack of funds and 
bureaucratic inefficiency. 

In 1961, EMCALI produced a brief study suggesting that Cali 
should have 20 satellite markets by the year 1970, with a ratio of 
one market for every 50,000 inhabitants, and that a wholesale 
market should be constructed by 1964, enabling EMCALI to vacate 
and demolish the Central Market and the two Calvarios (EMCALI 
1961). These proposals had three basic objectives: first, to improve 
food retailing services to the consumer by introducing satellite 
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markets near to each residential area of the city; second, to 
facilitate the ‘eradication’ of the Central Market and Calvarios, 
and, on the asumption that these commercial complexes were the 
roots of the crime and vice of the Zona Negra, to eliminate the 
Zona Negra itself; and, third, to be able to effectively regulate 
wholesale trading in a new food wholesale market, so ‘eliminating’ 
speculators and hoarders. It was proposed that the wholesale 
market should cover 25 hectares, be located within the urban area 
towards the north-eastern or eastern edge of the city, and have an 
initial cost for land and basic buildings of 1.35 million pesos.’ 

The EMCALI study was discussed by the Municipal Council, 
and the scheme was approved by the Council in November 1961, 
noting that the sellers in the Central Market and the two Calvarios 
should be given preference in the adjudication of stalls in the new 
satellite markets, and that the Central Market should finally be 
closed in January 1963 (ACM 47). Although the whole scheme was 
authorized, however, no funds were forthcoming to finance the 
major constructions involved, and by 1964 EMCALI had only 
completed two further satellite markets, one in the barrio Santa 
Elena, and the other in the barrio Siloé. In general in the 1960s, the 
satellite markets were still unable to compete in terms of prices, 
variety and quality of merchandise with the Central Market, and 
they catered mainly to a very localized neighbourhood clientele 
(ILMA 196Sa). 

In June 1964, the Municipal Council empowered EMCALI to 
obtain the funds and to arrange for the construction and running of 
a food wholesale market ‘for the city of Cali’, as a means ‘to reduce 
the cost of living’ and ‘to eliminate the hoarders and speculators 
who have taken control of wholesale trading in the city’ (ACM 39). 
The Council’s resolution did not mention the demolition of the 
Central Market or the satellite markets programme, and simply 
focused on the traditional function of municipal administrations in 
Hispanic America to hold down retail prices for the urban con- 
sumer (Moore 1954: 168-78). Within EMCALI, however, the food 
wholesale market was generally seen as part of a broader scheme to 
‘eradicate’ the Central Market. 

In late 1964, at EMCAL)’s invitation, the Latin American 
Agricultural Marketing Institute (ILMA), a now-defunct organiza- 
tion which was then based in Bogota (ILMA 1968), prepared a 
study of Cali’s markets including a detailed scheme for a food 
wholesale market located, in accordance with EMCALI’s 1961 pro- 
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posals, towards the eastern edge of the city (ILMA 1965a; 1965b). 
The ILMA team suggested that Cali should have at least one 
satellite market for every 100,000 inhabitants (i.e. seven markets in 
1964), and a wholesale market occupying 13 hectares and costing 22 
million pesos. They recognized that in 1964, two-thirds of the total 
market trade in Cali was conducted in the Central Market, and only 
one-third in the four satellite markets of Alameda, Floresta, Santa 
Elena and Siloé, but still recommended that the Central Market 
should be demolished as soon as three additional satellite markets 
and the wholesale market were ready (ILMA 1965a). 

The ILMA study was modestly presented, but concise and 
action-oriented, including detailed designs for the proposed 
wholesale market. EMCALI could have used it to negotiate a loan 
to finance construction, but, apart from the completion of one 
more satellite market in the barrio Porvenir in 1965, action on the 
ILMA proposals was blocked by a series of institutional changes 
affecting EMCALI’s powers and role. In October 1966, three of 
EMCALI’s main functions, refuse collection, markets, and the 
slaughter-house, were detached and vested in a new autonomous 
municipal corporation, the Empresa de Servicios Varios 
(EMSIRVA). Through the creation of EMSIRVA, EMCALI 
disposed of its most troublesome activities and facilitated its own 
subsequent growth into the largest public or private corporation in 
south-western Colombia. Meanwhile, EMSIRVA was saddled with 
three loss-making operations, an inexperienced management, a 
militant and demanding work-force, and all of the pension-fund 
and other long-term obligations to the workers transferred from 
EMCALI. Since its foundation ‘EMSIRVA has continually been in 
crisis due to the shortage of funds to enable it to satisfactorily han- 
dle a great variety of services’ (Pueblo 22.11.1976). Various pro- 
jects have been abandoned or indefinitely postponed in each of its 
main areas of activity, and only one new satellite market has been 
completed (in the barrio Alfonso Lopez). 

EMSIRVA was initially expected to arrange the finance and con- 
struction of the projected wholesale market, and to run that market 
after construction. Before the end of 1966, however, these func- 
tions were taken away and given to a newly-formed public com- 
pany called the Promotora de Abastecimientos de Cali (hereafter 
the Promotora) to ‘project, promote, create, manage and run a 
food wholesale market for Cali’, the main shareholders being 
EMCALI and INA (the National Food Institute, attached to the 
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Ministry of Agriculture) (Occidente 15.11.1966). Thus, in the space 
of two months at the end of 1966, apparently without any clear ad- 
ministrative rationale, the running of Cali’s retail markets was 
vested in a new and impecunious autonomous municipal corpora- 
tion, while the project for a wholesale market was vested in a 
limited company with its shareholdings split between a national 
government organization and a different autonomous municipal 
corporation. Not surprisingly, a lack of coordination between 
policies relating to retail markets and policies relating to the 
wholesale market was the principal result. 

Once established, the Promotora proved to be a relatively inef- 
fectual organization, and no significant progress was made on the 
scheme for a food wholesale market until 1968, when a further and 
much larger-scale marketing study was arranged, this time to be 
conducted by the Latin American Market Planning Center 
(LAMP) of Michigan State University. This study, the Projecto In- 
tegrado de Mercadeo Urbano Rural del Valle (PIMUR), was pro- 
moted and largely financed by the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID) and the Government of Colombia, and was 
envisaged as a project on Cali and its surrounding region with 
relevance to the whole of Colombia and much of the rest of Latin 
America. USAID and LAMP were building upon earlier work in 
Puerto Rico, North-east Brazil and Bolivia,? seeking ‘to undertake 
a comprehensive diagnostic study and a related effort aimed at set- 
ting in motion a process of market system reform’ (Harrison et al. 
1975:1). 


THE ‘ERADICATION’ OF THE CENTRAL MARKET 


In the late 1960s, while the Promotora was ineffectually discussing 
schemes, and then while the Promotora and other organizations 
became involved in the conduct of the PIMUR study,’® civic 
pressure was growing in Cali for the ‘eradication’ of the Central 
Market and the two Calvarios, eliminating the Zona Negra and 
facilitating urban renewal. Something of the flavour of this 
pressure can be obtained by scanning the Cali daily newspapers of 
that period. These.newspapers were, and still are, largely owned by 
powerful and wealthy Colombian families, and cater mainly to a 
middle- to upper-income readership. A typical comment was as 
follows: 
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There are things in Cali which inspire shame and embarrassment to a high degree. 
but amongst them, nothing produces greater repugnance and desire to do something 
definitive than the spectacle offered to our eyes by the Central Market and its 
depraved surroundings. This human ant-hill where vice, filth, crime and delinquen- 
cy have established their empire has no right to exist (Occidente 25.10.1966). 


The same author went on to call the area around the Central 
Market ‘a malignant tumour’, while others used the term ‘cancer’. 
From 1961 onwards, the personnel of municipal organizations had 
taken it for granted that the Central Market and the two Calvarios 
would be demolished sooner or later. EMSIRVA, like its 
predecessor EMCALI, paid little attention to cleaning the area and 
virtually none to maintaining the market, and hence the buildings 
continued to deteriorate. As José Vicente Borrero, three times 
Mayor of Cali, commented at an interview in August 1977, ‘The 
Central Market was so insanitary that even the rats were sick!’ 

As a rapidly expanding and cosmopolitan metropolis, Cali 
underwent a considerable expansion and renewal of the Central 
Business District (CBD) during the 1950s and 1960s. It was general- 
ly assumed by the owners of most major real estate and construc- 
tion companies that the CBD would have to expand into the area 
occupied by the Zona Negra, and that the main precondition for 
such an expansion was the eradication of the Central Market and 
the two Calvarios. Particularly vociferous in their pressure for the 
eradication of the market were the owners of the elite Aristi Hotel 
and the Carrera 8 supermarkets, constructed only two blocks away. 

A major element in the scheme to eradicate the Central Market 
was the widening of the Carrera 10, which bounded the market and 
the Calvarios on the south-eastern side. The aim was to transform 
this narrow street into a dual carriageway avenue, forming part of 
an inner ring-road around the central core of Cali. Its selection, ap- 
proved by the Municipal Council in June 1964 (ACM 004; Oc- 
cidente 17.8.1966), necessitated the demolition of much of the 
market and the Calvarios. Another parallel street further south- 
east could have been chosen for widening, avoiding the necessity to 
demolish the market and Calvarios, and the choice of Carrera 10 
was a deliberate strategy to enforce their demolition. From 1964 
onwards, therefore, the axe of urban renewal hung over all proper- 
ties along the Carrera 10, further accelerating the run-down of a 
zone which was already mainly composed of old, poorly maintain- 
ed buildings, most of them subdivided and rented out for 
warehouses, shops, workshops, and tenement housing. 
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The civic pressure for eradication was further accentuated in the 
mid-1960s by a series of mysterious fires, perhaps accidental, 
perhaps deliberate sabotage, which destroyed sections of the 
Calvarios on various occasions, leaving many traders destitute 
(Ibidem 24.2.1966; 7.8.1867). The market traders put up an effec- 
tive rearguard action against eradiction through two Associations, 
which together had more than half of the 1,500 stallholders in the 
market and the Calvarios as paid-up members.'' The main strategy 
of their leaders, however, was to demand that demolition be 
delayed until EMSIRVA could provide adequate alternative loca- 
tions for the stallholders, and the only implacable opposition to 
demolition came from a few left-wing politicians (Occidente 
4.2.1969). Meanwhile, EMSIRVA’s poor financial state slowed 
down the expansion of some of the existing satellite markets, 
delayed the construction of the new satellite market in the barrio 
Alfonso Lopez, and prevented the commencement of two further 
markets planned for the northern barrios (Ibidem, 14.10.1969). 
The Alfonso Lopez satellite market was finally opened in October 
1969, and was mainly filled with traders shifted from the two 
Calvarios, which were demolished in the same month (Ibidem 
26.10.1969; 28.10.1969). 

The demolition of the two Calvarios somewhat increased the 
civic pressure for the demolition of the Central Market, but a more 
important factor was the growing concern in municipal circles to 
complete the widening of the Carrera 10 before the Sixth Pan- 
American Games, which were held in Cali in July and August 1971. 
From 1967, when Cali was chosen as the site for the Games, the 
preparations became a matter of civic pride for most local elites, in- 
volving not only the construction of stadiums, hostels, hotels and 
other facilities for competitors and spectators, but also an un- 
precedented programme of ‘urban development’. For many upper- 
class Calefios, the Games were the highlight of the city’s history. 
They marked the culmination of a tremendous phase of 
developmentalist ‘improvement’ concentrating on highly visible 
prestige projects (Bonilla 1971). It should also be remembered, 
however, that they greatly increased the indebtedness of the 
municipality and various autonomous public corporations, and 
that they deprived many more utilitarian projects and programmes 
of funds, skills, and official attention (Weber 1972:11). 

The two years between mid-1969 and mid-1971 saw the comple- 
tion of a great variety of construction works, the most important to 
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this paper being the inner ring-road and the new airport at 
Palmaseca to the north-east of the city. Even if the inner ring-road 
had not necessitated the demolition of the Calvarios and the Cen- 
tral Market, there is littke doubt that the imminence of the Pan- 
American Games would have led to their demolition in late 1970 or 
early 1971. ‘What would the tourists think?’ is a frequent upper- 
class question in Cali, and the overwhelmingly negative views of the 
Central Market and its surroundings meant that the whole area was 
a great embarrassment to upper-class Calefios contemplating 
foreign visitors. 

The Central Market was finally vacated and demolished in 
February 1970 (Occidente 10.2.1970; 15.2.1970). All the retailers in 
the market were offered stalls in EMSIRVA’s six satellite markets 
(Alameda, Santa Elena, Siloé, Floresta, Porvenir, and Alfonso 
Lopez), the stalls being allocated by the drawing of lots. Many 
decided to give up trading altogether, or to convert to street opera- 
tions, rather than take up places in some of the less popular satellite 
markets, particularly the very unsuccessful Siloé (Bromley 1980). 
The majority of traders, however, took up the stalls that they were 
offered, though many suffered sharp drops in their incomes as a 
result of the move. 

The wholesalers who had worked in the Central Market and the 
Calvarios were not offered stalls in the satellite markets as these 
markets were, and still are, explicitly for retailing. A substantial 
number of wholesalers working in private properties were also forc- 
ed out by the widening of the Carrera 10, and it may be estimated 
that of approximately 550 food wholesalers working in the area 
around the Central Market (Interconsult 1976a: 111; Riley et al. 
1970: 70-78), about half were displaced in 1969-70. The remainder 
continued working in private premises in the area, but more of 
them eventually moved out or gave up wholesaling altogether in 
1971-75 as the Municipal Secretariats of Government and Transit 
and the Municipal Planning Office used their powers to penalize 
‘non-conforming establishments’; policies aimed at converting the 
area into an extension of the CBD, with shops, supermarkets, of- 
fices, car parks and high-density housing being the approved forms 
of land use. 

The dispersal of the city’s food wholesalers was a gradual pro- 
cess, running from the mid-1960s, when some wholesalers were 
already fearful of the ‘eradication’ of the Central Market, until the 
mid-1970s. The largest single group of wholesalers established 
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themselves in the vicinity of the Santa Elena Market, where, with 
the permission of the municipal authorities, private investors put 
up a complex of warehouses covering two city blocks and costing 
about eight million pesos. Santa Elena was preferred by most 
wholesalers because it was central to some of the most populous 
barrios, and because it had cheap land and vacant buildings 
available. However, some wholesalers chose to locate close to other 
markets, particularly Alameda, Floresta and Porvenir; a few mov- 
ed to locations away from the markets in the hope of avoiding 
municipal harrassment, and others simply gave up wholesaling 
altogether. There can be little doubt that the dispersal of 
wholesalers impeded the flow of information in the commercial 
system, increased the cost of wholesale services because of the need 
to build, buy or rent new premises, and raised the expenditure of 
most food retailers in procuring merchandise (Weber 1972); all fac- 
tors contributing to raise the cost of living in the city. Because the 
pressures to eradicate the Central Market had proved much 
stronger than the pressures to replace it, from 1970 Cali was left 
with six strengthened retailing satellites and no effective wholesal- 
ing complex on which the whole food distribution system could be 
based. 


THE PIMUR STUDY: FURTHER COMPLICATING 
A COMPLEX SITUATION 


PIMUR’s main research was conducted in 1969 before the demoli- 
tion of the Central Market, but the principal reports were published 
after the demolition was completed (Riley 1970; PIMUR 1970). 
With the technical reports and the postgraduate theses associated 
with the project (PIMUR 1969; Guthrie 1972; Weber 1972), the 
final output ran to over 4,000 pages. The work was detailed and 
thorough, and covered a fairly wide range of inter-related topics. In 
general, however, it was characterized by a predominance of 
agricultural economics, management science and communica- 
tion/diffusion theory. Historical and socio-political perspectives 
were largely absent, so that there was very little consideration of 
such topics as the origin and development of pressures for the 
eradication of the Central Market, the nature of trader organiza- 
tion and leadership, and the politics of urban development in the 
city as a whole. Like most development research in the 1960s, the 
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PIMUR study was more concerned with the preconditions for 
growth and modernization than with issues of employment genera- 
tion, welfare and income distribution. 

The PIMUR approach was to analyze the whole regional 
marketing system, viewing trading activity as closely interdepen- 
dent with production, consumption, transportation and process- 
ing. The choice of systems theory as the principal conceptual 
framework for the study implied a heavy concentration on func- 
tional inter-relationships, productivity and cost-effectiveness, and 
an inclination towards large-scale coordinated intervention to 
achieve modernization of the whole socio-economic system. The 
approach is well summarized by Kelly Harrison, one of the two Co- 
Directors of PIMUR: 


The market can be used as an educational too! for integrating individuals more ef- 
fectively into the process of scientific industrialization. . . Improvements in the coor- 
dination of the market...simultaneously produce economic benefits in terms of 
lower marketing costs arising from gains in physical facilitative, and managerial effi- 
ciency. But the benefits do not end there — producers are encouraged to innovate as 
a result of better markets, consumers are encouraged to buy more, and the greater 
effective demand stimulates a new wave of innovation (Harrison 1972: 24-25). 


This rather grandiose conception of marketing reform relied upon 
the coordination and integration of a wide range of activities and 
economic sectors, and on the spread and consistency of govern- 
mental intervention across the whole socio-economic system. It was 
appropriate to integrated comprehensive master planning, which 
many would now regard as an impossible ideal in a dependent 
capitalist economy like that of Colombia, but it was inappropriate 
to the forms of disjointed incrementalism and political bargaining 
which are more characteristic of Colombian administration and 
policy-making.'? What the systems approach achieved in 
understanding the inter-relatedness of disparate phenomena was 
counterbalanced in Cali by its apparent inability to provide quick 
and realistic answers to specific policy problems. 

PIMUR’s policy recommendations were generally phrased in 
rather broad terms, such as that DANE, the national statistical 
organization, should ‘revise acreage and production estimation 
procedures in order to disseminate more useful and timely informa- 
tion’, and that the National Superintendent of Price Controls and 
the National Congress should ‘eliminate rent controls’. In all, 23 
organizations were mentioned as those which should implement 
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PIMUR’s recommendations, ranging from EMSIRVA and the 
Promotora to the Planning Office of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the National Congress (Riley 1970: 365-67). 

With specific reference to Cali, the PIMUR study was less 
action-oriented than the earlier ILMA study. No detailed designs or 
project costings were included in the PIMUR publications, and the 
general aim was to provide a data base, research training, and a 
methodological framework to enable Colombian institutions to 
formulate definite schemes, or to commission consultants to 
prepare schemes (Ibidem: 367). Given the timing of the PIMUR 
project, as Cali’s food marketing system was undergoing the most 
violent transformations in its history due to the ‘eradication’ of the 
Central Market, this approach was singularly inappropriate. 
PIMUR’s data base was of little more than historical value by the 
time that the project reports were published, and the lack of specific 
projects meant that PIMUR made little immediate contribution to 
ameliorate the problems which arose during the period of the 
eradication. 

In Cali, at least, the overwhelming majority of the recommenda- 
tions in PIMUR’s reports have never been implemented, and 
PIMUR’s data base and research methodology have largely been 
neglected and sometimes even forgotten in academic and policy- 
making circles. Even those recommendations which have been im- 
plemented have often been severely distorted in their implementa- 
tion, or have been implemented because of pressures not directly 
related to PIMUR’s advice. In four different ways, the PIMUR 
study served to postpone or avoid action, rather than to facilitate 
it. Firstly, it involved a wider range of institutions in local 
marketing concerns, increasing the problems of communication 
and coordination between international, national, regional and 
municipal organizations. Secondly, its initiation contributed to the 
oblivion of the simple and practical ILMA projects. Thirdly, its 
conduct imposed a waiting period on decision-making; awaiting the 
results and recommendations of PIMUR before embarking on any 
new projects. Fourthly, the sheer volume and complexity of its fin- 
dings and recommendations deterred many decision-makers from 
giving it adequate attention and facilitated the spread of distorted 
versions of the study’s results. 

Looking at PIMUR with hindsight, and focusing on its impact 
on Cali,’} it is easy to be critical of the study. It is worth remember- 
ing, however, that very little policy-oriented development research 
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and international technical assistance is not susceptible to criticism 
in the light of a decade’s further experience. The staff involved in 
the PIMUR study deserve congratulation for completing their work 
thoroughly and promptly, for publishing almost all of their fin- 
dings in Spanish, for ensuring the relatively wide diffusion of their 
reports in Colombia, for depositing their main data banks in Col- 
ombia, for training a substantial number of researchers, and for 
successfully integrating Colombian and expatriate personnel at 
almost every level of the project. In many senses, PIMUR was a 
good project impeded by the peculiar and largely unforeseen 
political and economic circumstances prevailing in Cali during the 
lead-up to the Pan-American Games. To PIMUR’s credit, some 
personnel on the project advised local leaders against the demoli- 
tion of the Central Market before the construction of a new 
wholesale market and the extension of the satellite markets. There 
was also substantial PIMUR support to the Promotora in a 
feasibility study for a wholesale market conducted in 1969, and 
useful follow-up advice from LAMP in 1971 (Promotora 1969; 
Weber 1972: 124-61). 


THE LEAD-UP TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE WHOLESALE MARKET 


In 1970, following the guidelines of its feasibility study and the ad- 
vice of PIMUR, the Promotora acquired an 18-hectare site for the 
projected wholesale market in the barrio Alfonso Lopez, adjacent 
to the Autopista Oriental, one of the principal dual-carriageway 
roads in the city, and to the Cali-Palmira railway. In May of that 
year the Promotora was reconstituted as a broader-based Corpora- 
tion, the Central de Abastecimientos del Valle del Cauca SA 
(CAV), and in January 1971 a further 16 hectares of land adjacent 
to the initial site were purchased to permit the construction of a 
more sizeable market. Architectural designs were prepared for the 
site in 1972 (Interconsult 1976a: 15), and CAV initiated financial 
studies and a programme of collecting and publishing data on the 
wholesale prices of agricultural products. 

While the Promotora and then CAV made preparations for con- 
struction on the Alfonso Lépez site, there was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt by the San Luis Cooperative'* to build a combined wholesale 
and retail market closer to the city centre. Most of the 
Cooperative’s 150-200 members were traders in the Central 
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Market, the largest single group being the 70 plantain dealers 
(plataneros) who worked in the basement. The main officers were 
all plataneros, and it was their social cohesion and strong leader- 
ship which made the Cooperative an unusually effective organiza- 
tion. 

In 1969, when it was obvious that the Central Market would soon 
be demolished, the officers of the Cooperative repeatedly petition- 
ed the Mayor and EMSIRVA for alternative workplaces, stressing 
that the plataneros needed to be accommodated in a single large 
warehouse. When their approaches to the authorities proved unsuc- 
cessful, they decided to attempt to establish their own market. In 
January 1970, after collecting extra funds from their members and 
taking out a bank loan, they made the first down-payment on the 
purchase of a seven-hectare lot about two-thirds of the way from 
the Central Market to the Santa Elena Market. They obtained 
outline permission to build a three-storey wholesale and retail 
market with 500 stalls on the lot, and negotiated a loan of three 
million pesos from FINANCIACOOP, the national government 
agency concerned with extending credit to cooperatives, so as to 
finance construction. The market would have accommodated all of 
the Cooperative’s members and a substantial number of additional 
traders. Although the project was initially approved by the 
Municipal Planning Office, however, the municipal authorities 
were soon persuaded to oppose the scheme. This opposition was 
based on three main criteria: that the proposed market was too close 
to the CBD and hence would lead to the formation of a new Zona 
Negra; that its site was too cramped to allow the adequate develop- 
ment of wholesaling activities; and, that it would compete with the 
Promotora’s proposed wholesale market in the barrio Alfonso 
Lopez. It seems that the project was initially approved as a means 
of pacifying a vociferous group of traders and facilitating the 
eradication of the Central Market, and that it was then attacked by 
real estate interests and the directors of the Promotora, who saw 
the project as a threat to their schemes. 

The Cooperative’s project was blocked in the crudest and most 
illegal of ways. Within a month of the Cooperative acquiring the 
lot, the Urban Inspectorate (part of the Municipal government) 
designated it as the dumping ground for all waste earth and con- 
struction materials in the city. Within a few weeks, about 2,600 
dump-truck loads of earth and rubble were deposited on the site, so 
that well over a million pesos would have had to be spent just to 
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clear the site again before construction could begin. The 
Cooperative sued the Municipality for three million pesos in 
damages, but, as normal in Colombia, the case dragged on until 
1973, by which time the Municipality began to clear the site again, 
though no damages were ever paid to the Cooperative. The result 
of all this, of course, was that the Cooperative’s project was never 
initiated, and the Cooperative had to sell off the land as building 
plots, only just managing to recoup its initial expenditures. As a 
gesture to appease some of the aggrieved traders who had been 
associated with the Cooperative’s project, the directors of 
EMSIRVA agreed to build a modest warehouse for all the 
plataneros from the Central Market beside the Santa Elena 
Market. This was inaugurated at the end of 1970, further 
strengthening the emergent wholesaling complex at Santa Elena, a 
complex which had been allowed to develop with the complicity of 
EMSIRVA and the permission of the Municipal Planning Office. 
Particularly after the ‘defeat’ of the San Luis Cooperative, CAV 
looked set on establishing the wholesale market on the Alfonso 
Lopez site. In January 1972, however, there were major changes in 
its Directorate, and subsequently in February, CAV was remodel- 
led and renamed Corporacion de Abastecimientos del Valle del 
Cauca SA (CAVASA). The new Directorate brought in two ambi- 
tious and politically-active young laywers, Fernando Lozano as 
Manager, and Rodrigo Arizabaleta as General Secretary. Both of 
them were members of the Turbayista faction of the Liberal Party, 
the supporters of Julio César Turbay who assumed the Presidency 
of Colombia in August 1978, and both were closely related to 
leading Calefio Turbayistas. As a result, CAVASA assumed a more 
politicized role than CAV, linked to the strongest of the three main 
factions of the Liberal Party in Cali,'> and the success of the institu- 
tion became associated with the reputation of the Turbayista fac- 
tion. In Colombian public administration, there is nothing unusual 
in such a situation. National, regional and local government 
departments have been allocated to particular parties and factions 
of parties since the establishment of a power-sharing system in 
1958; the so-called National Front which ran from 1958 to 1974, 
and whose principles have been retained to some degree by the 
two national Presidents who have ruled since 1974 (Berry 1979). 
The establishment and politicization of CAVASA reflected a 
reassessment of the importance of the wholesale market project 
among Cali’s leading administrators and politicians, resulting from 
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indications from the national government and international 
organizations that the project was ‘high priority’ and that ample 
financial support would be available. 

The new Directorate soon questioned the most important deci- 
sion of the Promotora, to locate the wholesale market in the bar- 
rio Alfonso Lépez. Since the opening of the new airport at 
Palmaseca in 1971, the old Cali airport, known as Calipuerto, 
could not be used for flying. It lay directly on Palmaseca’s flight- 
line and its closure had been foreseen as early as 1953, when 
Palmaseca was originally chosen as the site for a replacement air- 
port (K-T-A-M 1953). Even in early 1972, however, no decision had 
been taken on the future of the Calipuerto site, owned jointly by 
the Colombian airline Avianca and the US airline Braniff. It seems 
that behind-the-scenes negotiations were conducted between 
Avianca officials and some of Cali’s leading administrators, and 
that a decision to locate the wholesale market at Calipuerto was 
taken at the highest level by March 1972. Subsequently, the 
Municipal and Departmental Planning Offices and the CVC (the 
Regional Development Corporation for Valle) were asked to 
prepare studies of the alternative locations for the wholesale 
market, though it would seem that these studies were little more 
than an attempt to legitimize post facto a decision which had 
already been taken (CAVASA 1972a). Both the CVC and the 
Departmental Planning Office came out in favour of Calipuerto, 
while the Municipal Planning Office adopted a more neutral tone, 
simply listing the pros and cons of the Alfonso Lopez and 
Calipuerto sites (OPM 1972). The result was that amidst accusa- 
tions of underhand dealings the Directorate of CAVASA bought 
the extensive Calipuerto site for 6.5 million pesos, somewhat less 
than the 8.9 million pesos valuation of their Alfonso Lopez site (In- 
terconsult 1976a: 16-37, 205). 

Once the purchase of Calipuerto had been completed, CAVASA 
was reconstituted in August 1972 as a more formal and broadly- 
based Corporation involving twelve public sector shareholders,'® 
each of which was asked to put up a part of the Corporation’s 
basic capital, either through a contribution in cash, or in land or 
buildings. In total, 45 million pesos were raised from the 
shareholders, and these contributions plus the ownership of the 
Alfonso Lopez lot which had originally been intended for the 
wholesale market, were presented as security for obtaining loan 
funds. Architectural designs and costings were prepared for con- 
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struction at Calipuerto (CAVASA 1972b; 1972c), and by July 1973 
CAVASA had obtained the promise of most of the necessary loans. 
The construction took a year and cost 160 million pesos'” and the 
market was inaugurated on 31 July 1974. Most of the construction 
was eventually financed with a 59 million peso loan from the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB), a 40 million peso loan from 
the National Savings Fund, the working capital provided by 
CAVASA’s shareholders, and various smaller loans obtained from 
private sector Colombian banks (Interconsult 1976a: 192-98). Even 
with all these contributions, however, some of the contractors in- 
volved in the construction work were not paid in full (Pais 
23.11.1977), and there were persistent rumours of the financial in- 
solvency of the Corporation. 

When compared with the snail’s pace of the Promotora in 
preparing projects and seeking finance, the speed with which 
CAVASA operated in preparing and executing the Calipuerto pro- 
ject was remarkable. It reflected the energy and determination of 
the Directorate, the high priority accorded to the project by na- 
tional, regional and local authorities, and the ‘cast-iron’ reputation 
of IDB finance. However, it also reflected an almost dictatorial 
determination to push the project through, avoiding any genuine 
consultation with interested groups. Before construction work 
was even initiated at Calipuerto, there were strong rumblings of op- 
position to the market’s location, and the speed with which the pro- 
ject was executed seemed to reflect a desire to ‘settle the locational 
argument once and for all by sinking all available funds into 
Calipuerto’. 

Before going on to discuss the fate of the wholesale market after 
its inauguration in 1974, it is necessary to review the arguments 
which were used to justify the Calipuerto site instead of the Alfon- 
so Lopez site. This review is of particular importance as, by choos- 
ing the Calipuerto location, the Directorate of CAVASA not only 
over-rode the previous Directorate of the Promotora and the ma- 
jority of public opinion in Cali, but also the recommendations of 
PIMUR and the city’s 1970-1985 development plan (OPM 
1971:183). Indeed, the former Co-Directors of PIMUR and the 
Director of LAMP wrote to Fernando Lozano in July 1972, oppos- 
ing the Calipuerto location and giving numerous reasons for retain- 
ing the Alfonso Lépez location.'* 

The principal arguments which have been cited for the Calipuer- 
to location are as follows (Actas 1977; Interconsult 1976a: 12-63). 
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(1) It has 171 hectares, only 45 of which were actually used for 
the wholesale market completed in 1974, giving ample room 
for expansion and the installation of such complementary 
facilities as a cargo terminal, a refrigerated slaughter-house, 
and a series of food processing plants. In contrast, the 
Alfonso Lopez site had only 34 hectares, though further lots 
could have been purchased in the vicinity. 

(2) It would fulfil a ‘regional roie’ for the whole of Valle, rather 
than simply serving the city of Cali. Although frequently 
cited, this argument is invalid for two main reasons. First, 
the principal central place and regional focus for Valle and 
the remaining Departments of south-western Colombia is 
the city of Cali. Second, Calipuerto lies on the old road 
from Palmira to Cali, a road which takes a circuitous route, 
carries little inter-city traffic, and is only connected to points 
west and south of Cali via the city itself. 

(3) It would avoid the formation of a new Zona Negra in Cali, 
as it is 12km outside the city limits on a road with little 
passenger traffic, and is not adjacent to any significant set- 
tlement. Thus, location in Calipuerto would ensure a neat 
separation of wholesaling (at Calipuerto) from retailing (in 
Cali), and would not lead to any agglomeration of petty 
traders and transporters, rooming-houses, cheap restaur- 
ants, thieves, prostitutes and other phenomena considered 
characteristic of the old Central Market area. In contrast, it 
was argued that location in the barrio Alfonso Lopez would 
simply replicate the Zona Negra towards the periphery of 
the city. 

(4) It would effectively utilize a good site already equipped with 
some necessary infrastructure, leaving the Alfonso Lopez 
site free for low-income housing projects. 

(5) As most of the heavy lorries carrying foodstuffs to Cali 
come from Palmira and areas further north, location at 
Calipuerto would reduce the congestion and wear on the 
new Palmira-Cali road and the streets of Cali by enabling 
most lorries to be unloaded at the wholesale market without 
ever entering the city. Traffic from the south would also be 
able to reach the market without going through the city after 
completion of the road under construction from Puerto Te- 
jada to a point 7km east of Calipuerto. 

The decision to locate at Calipuerto was portrayed as a bold, vi- 
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sionary, futuristic step, facilitating the development of a massive 
wholesaling and agro-industrial complex serving the whole of 
south-western Colombia and capable of expansion well into the 
21st century (Occidente 18.10.1975; Espectador 19.10.1975). Such 
perspectives, however, neglected many of the continuing problems 
of the Calipuerto site: its distance from Cali; its lack of adequate 
infrastructural services to sustain a wholesale market, and par- 
ticularly a shortage of drinking water supplies; its lack of a rail link 
and of frequent road transport connections to Cali; and its shor- 
tage of restaurants, accommodation and recreational facilities. 
Calipuerto is separated from Cali by the low-lying areas along the 
Cauca River, and there seems little likelihood that these areas will 
be urbanized because of drainage problems and the possibilities of 
flooding. Instead, over the last 20 years Cali has grown rapidly north- 
ward towards the town of Yumbo and southward towards the 
town of Jamundi, leaving Calipuerto as an anomalous and entirely 
separate focal point 12km east of the city limits. Those who favour 
the Calipuerto location would consider this an advantage, but those 
against simply point out that even in the 21st century Calipuerto is 
likely to be needlessly far beyond the city’s periphery. 

The preoccupation of those responsible for the Calipuerto loca- 
tion with avoiding the formation of ‘another Zona Negra’ reflected 
a totally negative view of the numerous petty manufacturing and 
service enterprises which are clustered around the city’s existing 
markets and were clustered in even greater numbers around the old 
Central Market. It was assumed that the ‘good city’ is an ‘orderly 
city’, and that the disorder and congestion associated with the pro- 
liferation of small businesses in residential buildings and on the 
streets should be avoided at almost any cost. Employment-creation 
and maximum service provision were frequently forgotten as 
potential objectives in the quest for order and for scale economies, 
and the separation of wholesaling from retailing became a prime 
objective in its own right. 

In terms of location and physical design, the Calipuerto 
wholesale market was modelled on some of the ‘out-of-town’ food 
wholesale markets in the United States, most of them built since 
1950 with technical advice from the US Department of Agriculture 
(USDA 1967). These markets are based on a strict separation of 
wholesaling from retailing, on the existence of specialist 
wholesalers dealing in single products, and on the widespread use 
of articulated lorries, loading and unloading machinery, refrigera- 
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tion, and other relatively capital-intensive equipment. They are 
fairly well adapted to US conditions, and particularly to the very 
widespread availability and use of motor transport, to the high 
quality-demands of most US consumers, and to the relatively large 
quantities produced by most farmers and food manufacturers, 
handled by most retailers, and consumed by most households. In 
such conditions, accessibility to inter-city road links, freedom 
from traffic congestion, ample parking and manoeuvring areas for 
vehicles, and low warehouse rents, are likely to be critical factors 
favouring spacious layouts and locations outside the urban 
periphery. It is dubious, however, whether US-style wholesale 
markets are appropriate to Colombia, where levels of personal 
mobility and average per capita incomes, productivity and con- 
sumption are much lower, and where levels of socio-economic ine- 
quality are substantially greater. In 1976, for example, while the 
USA had one motor vehicle for every 1.6 inhabitants, Colombia 
only had one for every 49.2 inhabitants (UN 1978). 

These criticisms of the developmentalist adoption of North 
American models could be applied equally well to the copying of 
European models. Though US experience was the main influence 
on the planners of the Calipuerto market, there was also some in- 
fluence from the European-based International Association of 
Wholesale Markets and the national wholesale market programmes 
of Spain and France (IAWM 1969-70; MERCASA 1976). There is 
no evidence, however, of any discussion amongst the planners of 
the Calipuerto market on the problems of transplanting exogenous 
models to Colombia, or the relations between the distinctive 
features of different wholesale markets and the contexts within 
which they operate. 


THE OPERATION OF THE WHOLESALE MARKET: 
INAUGURATION TO MID-1980 


The Calipuerto wholesale market, dubbed ‘Mercalipuerto’ by the 
staff of CAVASA, was constructed during the last year of the four- 
year power-sharing administration of Conservative President 
Misael Pastrana. It was inaugurated by Pastrana shortly before he 
handed over the Presidency to the Liberal Alfonso Lopez 
Michelsen, so that CAVASA was generally seen not only as a work 
of the Turbayista Liberals but also of the whole Pastrana ad- 
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ministration. As a result, CAVASA tended to attract criticism from 
most Conservatives and non-Turbayista Liberals because of its 
Turbayista associations, and from most members of the Lopez ad- 
ministration because of its association with the Pastrana ad- 
ministration. Following common practices in Colombian politics, 
each political group tended to praise its own works and to denigrate 
those of other groups and past administrations (Schmidt 1974). 

After its inauguration at the end of July 1974, Mercalipuerto 
functioned at perhaps 20 per cent of its capacity for a few days 
before gradually declining to almost zero activity by mid- 
September. Traders and transporters were initially persuaded to 
come voluntarily to the market, but they soon found that Mer- 
calipuerto was isolated, inaccessible, and Jacking in basic services 
(Occidente 10.11.1974). Thus, only a small proportion of the total 
warehouse space was rented out by CAVASA, and the Corporation 
was unable to cover its running costs, let alone to begin to pay any 
of its mounting debts. This disastrous financial situation led to 
pressures by national government agencies on the new Governor 
of Valle and the new Mayor of Cali to ‘get Mercalipuerto working’, 
and similar pressures were exercised on CAVASA by its 
shareholders. The main concern here was not so much to improve 
the food marketing situation of Cali as to avoid the bankruptcy of 
CAVASA and a crisis in relations with the IDB and other funding 
bodies. 

Eventually, in mid-October 1974, Mercalipuerto was brought in- 
tO operation again, though this time with the assistance of the 
forces of law and order. Lorries heading for Cali were stopped on 
the roads into the city and ordered to unload in Mercalipuerto, and 
some were even accompanied right to the market by soldiers or 
police. At the same time, many of the city’s wholesale warehouses 
were compulsorily closed down by the municipal authorities, accus- 
ed of speculation and contravening Municipal Decree 363 of 1973 
which effectively made food wholesaling illegal in Cali from the 
time of opening of Mercalipuerto (DGM 363; Occidente 
20.10.1974). With the incentive of reduced rents on floor space in 
Mercalipuerto, about half of the city’s food wholesalers began 
operating there, though many of them also retained their premises 
in the city as sub-wholesaling and retailing points, and as a security 
against further problems in Mercalipuerto. For a short period, 
almost all the floor space in Mercalipuerto was rented out and 
CAVASA was able to finance its running costs and even to make 
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some of the overdue payments on the loans it had received. Even in 
this period, however, most of the warehouses were well under a 
third full, and it was clear that there was considerable excess 
capacity. It also became increasingly clear that many of the larger 
food wholesalers and most of the supermarket chains were manag- 
ing to get their delivery lorries past the police and army blockades, 
and were being allowed to unload in the city. Bribery and political 
influence were significant elements in this situation, and many 
wholesalers did not bother to seek floor-space in Mercalipuerto, 
simply continuing to operate in their premises in the city. 

By early 1975, many of the wholesalers who had moved to Mer- 
calipuerto had become disillusioned with its isolation and poor 
facilities. Some gave up trading altogether, but most simply moved 
their operations back to Cali again. At the same time, police and 
army vigilance on lorries coming into the city was diminishing, and 
more and more traders were finding ways to circumvent controls. 
The result was an almost total desertion of Mercalipuerto by March 
1975, and increasing local political pressure on the Municipal and 
Departmental authorities not to take steps to force traders and 
transporters to use it. 

The mounting financial problems of CAVASA, with losses on 
general running costs of 30 million pesos in the year following its 
inauguration and growing incapacity to repay its creditors (Tiempo 
10.8.1975), were accompanied by increasing national government 
pressure on the local authorities to get Mercalipuerto running 
again. The market was eventually reopened in September 1975 in 
what was seen as a last-ditch attempt to achieve financial solvency, 
reapplying the same controls as had been used in mid-October 1974 
with greater vigour (Pueblo 9.9.1975). The majority of food 
wholesalers responded by renting space in Mercalipuerto and mov- 
ing at least part of their operations there. This time, however, the 
opposition to CAVASA moved swiftly and effectively, mobilizing 
political opinion against the wholesale market, successfully 
organizing a three-day strike by most of the city’s small- and 
medium-scale food retailers, threatening a further indefinite strike, 
and publicizing a legal ruling that Decree 363 of 1973 prohibiting 
food wholesaling in the city contravened the National 
Constitution’s provisions for the freedom of commerce.'® Even the 
leaders of FENALCO, the National Federation of Larger-scale 
Traders, most of whose members had not been directly affected by 
the controls designed to enforce use of Mercalipuerto, were per- 
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suaded to declare themselves in opposition to the use of force (Pais 
23.9.1975). In response to the growing wave of civil unrest and 
political protest in Cali, on 14 October 1975 the national 
Minister of Government ordered the Governor of Valle to cease all 
attempts to compel traders and transporters to use Mercalipuerto, 
and within 24 hours the market was almost deserted (Occidente 
14.10.1975; Pais 16.10.1975). For a few days, Cali had been pro- 
jected into the national news because of the demonstrations, 
violent clashes and food shortages associated with the campaign 
against CAVASA, and the authorities were unable to withstand 
such pressure given the imminence of the mid-term elections. 
After the virtual closure of Mercalipuerto in October 1975, the 
opponents of CAVASA felt that they had won a definitive victory. 
The warehouses in the city returned to normal working, Fernando 
Lozano resigned as Manager of CAVASA, and many prominent 
figures declared that the location of the wholesale market in Mer- 
calipuerto had been a grave mistake. The general opinion seemed to 
be that ‘hardly anyone objects to the idea of a wholesale market, but 
that market should have been built in the barrio Alfonso Lépez.’ 
The opposition to CAVASA in 1975 represented a coalition of 
politicians opposed to the national, departmental and municipal 
governments with other politicians who had a particular grudge 
against the Turbayistas, and with four main organized groups of 
traders: the Asociaci6n de Tiendas Mixtas del Valle del Cauca 
(ASOTIENDAS), a substantial association of small shopkeepers 
founded in 1974, largely with the intention of resisting enforced 
usage of Mercalipuerto; the Asociacién de Medianos Comer- 
ciantes de Granos de Cali (ASOMCOGRAC), an association of 
medium-scale grain traders founded in 1973 specifically to resist the 
move to Mercalipuerto; CECOVAL, the successor to the San Luis 
Cooperative, which was still largely led by plataneros and ex- 
plataneros; and some of the larger-scale food wholesalers affiliated 
to FENALCO. The members of the organized groups of traders 
were mainly of two types: retailers who were frustrated at the dif- 
ficulties of getting to Mercalipuerto to obtain merchandise, and 
wholesalers who had invested in warehousing and other facilities 
in the city, and who did not wish to abandon their investments and 
move permanently to Mercalipuerto. Many of those most bitterly 
opposed to CAVASA had been pushed out from the old Central 
Market in 1970, and the two main bodies of opposition to 
CAVASA were the Zona Negra traders who had remained in the 
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zone of the old Central Market, and the Santa Elena traders who 
had established a new wholesaling and retailing complex there after 
the demolition of the Central Market. 

Although the opposition to CAVASA in 1975 proved remarkably 
effective in the face of the large-scale use of troops, police and of- 
ficial publicity campaigns to try to save the wholesale market, there 
was also a substantial body of support for CAVASA. Much of this 
support came from persons directly involved in the municipal and 
departmental governments, and from Turbayista Liberals, but 
there was a substantial amount of pro-CAVASA feeling in some 
other middle- to upper-class quarters. This support was based on 
strong ‘developmentalist principles’ that Mercalipuerto was 
‘modern’, and therefore ‘good’, and that the opposition to such 
modernization must come from reactionary vested interest groups. 
Particularly vociferous in support of CAVASA was the Associa- 
tion of Wholesalers of Mercalipuerto, a group of about 50 traders 
who had moved to the market shortly after its inauguration, and 
who had given up their former premises in the city. This group 
stood to lose a lot from the closure of Mercalipuerto, and several of 
them continued working there even when all other traders had gone 
and the market was officially ‘closed’. 

After Fernando Lozano’s resignation, Rodrigo Arizabaleta was 
appointed Manager of CAVASA and began a gradual campaign to 
rehabilitate the Corporation’s image, pruning the staff and running 
costs of the institution which had eartier led to widespread accusa- 
tions of corruption, and attempting to win the support of a wider 
range of interest groups. Meanwhile, with the mid-term elections 
over and the accumulated losses and debts of CAVASA rising 
towards 300 million pesos,”° renewed pressures began to come from 
national government agencies and shareholders for a reopening. In 
mid-July 1976, Mercalipuerto was reopened on a voluntary basis, 
with a new package of incentives to traders including cheap credit 
from the Banco Popular (a government bank based in Cali), a new 
transport system with regulated prices to link Mercalipuerto to the 
city, and access to quotas of IDEMA’s stocks of basic food pro- 
ducts (Occidente 16.7.1976). 

The voluntary reopening of Mercalipuerto attracted little sup- 
port, particularly as each of the incentives proved something of a 
myth, and the Governor of Valle ordered a renewal of the use of 
force from 8 September 1976 onwards. The police and army were 
again instructed to divert lorries carrying foodstuffs to Mer- 
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calipuerto, and strict controls were imposed on the quantities of 
food products which could be moved into the vicinity of each of the 
urban markets, offenders being punished by confiscation of their 
merchandise. In addition, a new tactic was adopted to get some of 
the warehouses in the city closed down. Instead of a general order 
prohibiting wholesaling, which would have been unconstitutional, 
selected warehouses were ‘sealed’ on the grounds that they did not 
comply with the municipal health and hygiene regulations (ACM 
27). This measure was directed against most of the wholesalers 
working in the vicinity of the Santa Elena Market, and particularly 
against wholesalers of fruits and vegetables, who were considered 
less powerful and potentially dangerous to the authorities than the 
grain wholesalers. In general, no warehouses belonging to major 
wholesalers or FENALCO members were sealed, so that the of- 
ficial strategy was clearly designed to avoid antagonizing elite 
groups. The plataneros were identified as vociferous, but not very 
powerful opposition to CAVASA, and so they were evicted at gun- 
point from their warehouse in the Santa Elena Market (Pueblo 
27.11.1976). 

The authoritarian approach to re-opening Mercalipuerto which 
,was adopted from September 1976 onwards was relatively suc- 
cessful from CAVASA's point-of-view. By mid-October 1976, 
about 90 per cent of the floor space had been rented out, though 
this level of occupation had fallen to 70 per cent by mid-1980. 
Although Mercalipuerto continued to have a rather deserted and 
under-used appearance, and although much of the warehouse space 
was not effectively filled in the 3% years following September 
1976, CAVASA was at least able to pay most of its running costs 
and to arrange for many of the original loans to be extended 
(‘rescheduled’). Thus, the institution averted the threat of 
bankruptcy, even though it could not reduce its enormous outstan- 
ding debt, which stood at 324 million pesos at the end of 1979.?! 

Although the re-opening of Mercalipuerto in 1976 led to the sus- 
tained working of the wholesale market, it did not succeed in win- 
ning widespread popular support for CAVASA, or in persuading 
more than half the wholesalers in the city to move to Mercalipuer- 
to. Protests from the wholesalers and retailers of the Santa Elena 
zone continued throughout 1977, and the authorities retaliated by 
sealing further warehouses and by choosing to renew all the sewer 
and water pipes in the market area, thus digging up the roads and 
closing off the whole zone for three months (Pais 24.11.1977). The 
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anti-CAVASA traders responded to the various pressures to force 
them to move to Mercalipuerto in two main ways: first by initiating 
a court case against the Governor and the Mayor, accusing them of 
‘abuse of authority’ for ordering police and soldiers to take 
measures against traders and transporters legitimately going about 
their business (Ibidem 19.7.1977); and, second, by enlisting the 
support of members of the 20-strong Municipal Council. The court 
case had still not been resolved at the time that the accused gave up 
their offices after the change of regime in 1978, and hence had 
relatively little effect. The debates in the Municipal Council, 
however, were somewhat more significant.2? The Councillors op- 
posed to CAVASA proved to hold a slight majority in the Council, 
uniting two of the three factions of the Liberal Party (the 
Holmistas and the Lleristas), one of the two factions of the Conser- 
vative Party (the Ospina-Pastranistas), and all of the ‘Opposition’ 
(the three Councillors affiliated to left-wing parties), against the 
Turbayistas and the Alvarista Conservatives. By procedural 
manipulations of the agenda and quorum, however, debates on 
CAVASA were ‘neutralized’ again and again, until in late 1977 the 
Turbayistas rather surprisingly won the Holmista group over to 
their side and ended the anti-CAVASA majority in return for the 
concession of various public offices (Pais 4, 7 and 11.9.1977). Tak- 
ing 1977 as a whole, however, CAVASA and the associated official 
harrassment of traders in Cali were the most frequent and prolong- 
ed topics of debate in the Council. Both because of the time that 
they took up, and because of the bitterness that the debates 
generated, they served to impede the passage of important legisla- 
tion on various other topics, including the municipal budget. 

While the debates on CAVASA consumed much time and energy 
in the Municipal Council between 1975 and 1977, it became increas- 
ingly clear that the Council had very little authority, firstly because 
Mercalipuerto is located in the Municipality of Candelaria, rather 
than in Cali, and secondly because CAVASA is a Corporation in- 
volving national, departmental and municipal organizations, and is 
not therefore under municipal control. In short, though the Coun- 
cil proved a focus for anti-CAVASA feeling in Cali, with 100-400 
members of the public attending each debate to vociferously pro- 
test at official policies, the very institutional complexity of 
CAVASA impeded attempts to influence its operations and to com- 
bat authoritarian policies. 
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A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW ON CAVASA, 
MERCALIPUERTO, AND THE ZONA NEGRA 


The net result of all the conflicts over CAVASA between the initial 
inauguration in August 1974 and mid-1980 was the continued ex- 
istence of the ‘White Elephant’ of Mercalipuerto, failing to break 
even on running costs and unable to repay its massive accumulated 
debts, equivalent to over seven million dollars.2> A precarious 
equilibrium had been established allowing Mercalipuerto to func- 
tion in a rather half-hearted fashion, but not resolving the conflicts 
and resentments which it had engendered or having the 
developmental impact which had originally been forecast by the ad- 
vocates of the Calipuerto location. 

Since its foundation in 1972, CAVASA has diverted resources 
and attention away from the need to develop effective services to 
small-scale food producers and viable retail outlets to serve most of 
the lower-income neighbourhoods of Cali. Although CAVASA has 
embarked on a few projects to organize and assist small-scale con- 
sumers, these schemes have been small, under-financed, and pater- 
nalistic in character, more designed to co-opt a few traders and 
consumers into the pro-CAVASA group than to provide any effec- 
tive regular service to producers or consumers.* 

The impecunious and often inefficient EMSIRVA has failed to 
fill the gaps in CAVASA’s coverage of the food marketing system, 
making no significant additions to the city’s retail markets since 
1970. From January 1975 until after the inauguration of the Tur- 
bay administration in August 1978, EMSIRVA was managed by 
members of the Holmista faction of the Liberal Party, and the 
rivalry between Holmistas and Turbayistas accentuated the pro- 
blems of poor coordination between EMSIRVA and CAVASA, 
and hence between food retailing and food wholesaling. From 1976 
onwards, EMSIRVA has been at least as notorious and controver- 
sial as CAVASA, because of a major corruption scandal which hit 
the press in 1976, and which involved the embezzlement of over 30 
million pesos (Pueblo 21.4.1977). 

In spite of numerous hastily prepared schemes (Pais 22.7.1978), 
CAVASA and EMSIRVA have failed to coordinate their activities 
effectively or to embark on significant joint programmes, and the 
net result of their separate activities and lack of joint activity, has 
been an acceleration of the shift in consumer purchasing away from 
small shops and retail markets towards the major supermarket 
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chains (Bromley 1980). Despite shortages of accurate data on 
numbers of food trading establishments and population growth in 
the city, there is no mistaking the overall trends (see Table 1). The 
number of supermarkets has grown rapidly since 1969, while the 
number of retail market stalls has slightly reduced, and the number 
of wholesalers and retail shops has substantially reduced. The slight 
reduction in retail market stalls is explained by the eradication of 
the Central Market and the two Calvarios, and by EMSIRVA’s 
failure to construct new markets to keep pace with urban expan- 
sion. The substantial reduction in numbers of wholesalers and 
retail shops, however, seems attributable to two major factors 
working in combination; the growth of competition from retail 
supermarkets with their own wholesale supply channels, and the 
persecution and upheavals associated with the eradication of the 
Central Market and the eventual operation of Mercalipuerto. It is 
difficult to assess the relative significance of these two factors as 
they reinforce one another. It is clear from the numerous interviews 


Table 1. Changes in numbers of fixed food retailing 
and wholesaling establishments in relation 
to population changes in Cali, 1969-1976 


1969 1976 
persons persons 
No. of per No. of per 
establish- establish- establish- establish- 
ments ment ments ment 
Estimated city 
population 740,000 1,025,000 
Supermarkets 54 13,704 7 8,761 
Occupied retail 
market stalls* 3,755 197 3,502 293 
Shops** 3,545 209 2,120 483 
Wholesalers*** 574 1,289 346 2,962 
Notes: ® Stalls in the market building and patios for which rent is paid ona 


monthly basis, i.e. excludes transitory vendors. 
** Both general grocery shops and shops specializing in- particular 
food items (e.g. butcheries, greengrocers). 

*** The 1976 data were collected early in the year when the Mer- 
calipuerto wholesale market was not officially operating, though the 
few wholesalers still operating at Mercalipuerto are included. 

Source: Interconsult-Colaseores (1976a). 
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conducted in the course of this research, however, that most former 
traders cite the eradication of the Central Market, official persecu- 
tion of petty trading enterprises, and the inconvenience of dealing 
in Mercalipuerto, as their principal reasons for having given un 
trading. Similarly, many traders who continue to trace cite ine 
same reasons to explain the low level of their earnings. 

Arguments about speculation, price inflation and ‘parasitic mid- 
dlemen’ have been used frequently by both pro- and anti-CAVASA 
groups. Essentially, each side has accused the other of representing 
hoarders, speculators and vested interest groups concerned to do 
nothing more than make excessive profits from monopolizing the 
city’s food supply (Occidente 26.11.1976; Pueblo 19.3.1975). These 
arguments have been used with little attempt to provide evidence, 
and it is very difficult to attribute blame for price rises and food 
shortages to pro- or anti-CAVASA groups. What is clear is that the 
dispersal of wholesaling activities over the city of Cali after the 
demolition of the Central Market in 1970, and the climate of deceit 
and clandestine operations which resulted from official attempts to 
coerce traders and transporters to use Mercalipuerto, both con- 
tributed to speculation and artificial shortages. It is also clear that 
the inaccessibility of Mercalipuerto and the dangers of official 
persecution of trading and transporting in and around the city 
became the standard ‘excuses’ for price rises; sometimes justified 
by circumstances, sometimes speculative or exploitative in 
character. 

The hostility generated by CAVASA in Cali certainly con- 
tributed to the relatively ‘lukewarm’ attitude of the 1974-78 Lopez 
Michelsen government towards wholesale markets. Though such 
markets were established in Bogota, Cali and Medellin between 
1969 and 1974, and although the Bogota and Medellin markets 
never generated the tensions associated with Mercalipuerto, 
wholesale markets were hardly mentioned in the 1975-78 Nation- 
al Development Plan, and only received half-hearted support in a 
major policy paper on the tertiary sector prepared by the National 
Planning Department (Naranjo & Fernandez 1977). The most 
damaging and critical comments on the three wholesale markets, 
and particularly on the location and administration of the Cali 
market were contained in a major consultants’ report commission- 
ed by the National Planning Department. and FONADE, the Na- 
tional Fund for Development Projects (Interconsult 1976a and 
1976b). As with most critical reports on government projects, 
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however, this report has been given only a very limited circulation 
within national government departments, and as late as September 
1977, even the staff of CAVASA and the most interested municipal 
officials and members of the Municipal Council were unaware of 
its contents (Actas 52:27). From a governmental viewpoint, all 
three wholesale markets have been a financial liability (Interconsult 
1976b), but more importantly, Mercalipuerto has been a political 
liability, a source of irritation and unrest which has done much to 
weaken the case for marketing reforms both in Cali and in the rest 
of Colombia. 

The process of marketing reform which is described in this paper 
was strongly influenced by civic pressures for the urban renewal of 
the Zona Negra, and by concern to avoid the formation of a new 
Zona Negra in the barrio Santa Elena or Alfonso Lopez. Despite 
the eradication of the Calvarios and the Central Market in 1969-70 
and the completion of the inner ring-road in 1971, however, the 
renewal of the Zona Negra was very slow throughout the 1970s. 
The area lost much of its former activity and congestion, but it re- 
mained an inner-city slum, renowned for its cheap rooming-houses, 
bars, prostitution, street crime, skid rows and pawn shops (Pais 
4.3.1978; 28.7.1978; 6.8.1978). More significantly in terms of its 
overall economy, it retained a substantial amount of warehousing 
and wholesaling, a large number of small workshops and retailing 
establishments, and a high proportion of low-grade rental accom- 
modation. Most of the buildings remained run-down, there was 
relatively little new construction, and there was a gradual increase 
in the number of vacant lots and derelict buildings, particularly 
after the closure of the numerous small bus terminals in the area 
when the new city Bus Terminal to the north of the city centre was 
opened in 1974 (Occidente 21.8.1974; Interconsult 1976c). Most of 
the land which was vacated by the demolition of the Calvarios re- 
mained unused, while the former site of the Central Market was 
used for the ill-fated National Palace. This was intended to be a large 
skyscraper for the branch offices of national government depart- 
ments in Cali, serving as the architectural centre-piece for the 
upgrading of the whole area. Construction began before the Pan- 
American Games, but all work was suspended on completion of the 
foundations, apparently because the investment required from na- 
tional government was simply not forthcoming. For the rest of the 
1970s, the National Palace remained nothing more than a derelict 
construction site (Pais 24.1.1978). 
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A variety of factors contributed to the non-renewal of the Zona 
Negra in the 1970s. The massive public investments embarked 
upon in the lead-up to the Pan-American Games had exhausted 
many of the municipality’s resources and reduced the authorities’ 
credit-worthiness. The subsequent initiation of the National Palace 
was a grave mistake, wasting scarce public investment funds and 
leaving the area with an empty heart instead of a focal point. More 
generally, the reputation of the Zona Negra proved hard to change, 
and investors showed little interest in embarking upon large pro- 
jects there. Removing much of the area’s commerce and transport 
had reduced the level of legitimate economic activity and the 
number of customers and victims for illegitimate economic activity, 
but it had not removed the raison d’étre of the crime and vice in the 
area. The Zona Negra continued to function as an adjunct of the 
CBD, providing numerous legitimate and illegitimate services and 
acting as a high-density cheap residential area for many people 
working in and around the city centre. During the 1970s, however, 
it ceased to be a prime area for the potential expansion of the CBD. 
New areas for expansion were opened up across the Rio Cali on the 
western side of the city centre, and new middle- to upper-income 
residential areas and commercial centres were established in the 
northern and southern parts of the city. Cali was following North 
American urban development trends, with a shift towards a 
polynuclear lower-density urban form and the proliferation of 
suburban commercial centres for motorized middle- to upper-class 
consumers._ If the eradication of the Central Market had taken 
place in the mid-1960s, the expansion of the CBD into that area 
might well have occurred, but by the time the eradication actually 
took place new patterns of urban development and real estate in- 
vestment were rapidly reducing the private sector pressures for ur- 
ban renewal. In summary, therefore, the reorganization of food 
marketing failed to produce the sort of urban renewal which had 
originally been envisaged, but it contributed substantially to the 
dispersal of commercial activity away from the city centre, and to 
the shift in food purchasing away from small shops and retail 
markets towards supermarkets. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would be tedious to repeat here the numerous conclusions which 
have been drawn in the various stages of this case history, or to at- 
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tempt to summarize the conclusions which the reader is likely to 
have drawn about the context and development of the Cali 
wholesale market project. It is to be hoped, however, that this case 
history has demonstrated the practical utility of dramatistic studies 
beginning with the local origns of a particular problem or project, 
examining its gradual development and the impact of external cir- 
cumstances and events, and progressively increasing the level of 
detail and the amount of analysis as the study moves closer to the 
present day. Such case histories can serve both to generate theories 
to be tested in further research, and as cautionary cases or evolu- 
tionary models to influence the treatment of other problems or 
the implementation of other projects. They can also be used to 
brief decision-makers concerned with planning or appraising future 
interventions and investment projects, not only in direct relation to 
the problem or project in question, but also elsewhere within 
related policy areas and cultural contexts. 

It would, of course, be undesirable for every policy-oriented 
research project and evaluative study to adopt the dramatistic ap- 
proach, but it is the contention of this paper that dramatistic 
studies should be used more frequently. Their historical and socio- 
political perspectives give them the potential to serve both as com- 
plements and as counterbalances to the more conventional ap- 
proaches to evaluative social research and project appraisal. Thus, 
for example, they can help the researcher or policy-maker to 
establish the crucial questions which need to be answered, to deter- 
mine priorities in relation to local conditions, to obtain an insight 
into the more significant complexities of real-world situations, and 
to foresee likely delays and obstacles to policy implementation. As 
a result, they can contribute to the selection of more appropriate 
policies based on a fuller understanding of local situations rather 
than on-developmentalist transfers of ideas and technologies from 
other contexts. 

Like all research methods, dramatistic studies have a cost in 
terms of the resources expended in their conduct, presentation and 
consideration. They are, however, relatively cheap in relation to 
most other policy-oriented research methods, and they have a 
substantial potential benefit if they can reduce the wastage of 
resources on uncompleted and unsatisfactory projects and pro- 
grammes. As with all evaluative studies, they are susceptible to 
bias, misrepresentation and misunderstanding, but they have a 
substantial advantage over many quantitative evaluation techni- 
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ques in that their biases are somewhat easier for the ordinary 
policy-maker with limited mathematical knowledge to identify and 
take into account. They can be particularly relevant and effective in 
the policy-making process precisely because they are framed 
around that process, recognizing that planning is essentially a 
political process which may benefit from technical support, rather 
than a technical process in which political factors merely play a 
delaying or distorting role. Thus, planning, and more broadly 
decision-making in general, is seen in terms of the interaction of 
different interest groups, sometimes collaborating, sometimes con- 
flicting, and sometimes ignoring one another. Each group is seen to 
act according to what it perceives to be its own best interest or ‘the 
public interest’, or some happy coincidence of the two. Participants 
are viewed as acting frequently, and sometimes necessarily, on the 
basis of incomplete or incorrect information, with information and 
motives often being deliberately hidden or distorted in the quest for 
a broader base of support. Events are interpreted as the result of 
preceding acts and processes, and of the intervention of external 
forces, so that overall outcomes are often difficult to predict in 
advance. 

Because it places emphasis on the sequence and interrelations of 
events, on uncertainty, and on dependence upon external forces 
outside the decision-maker’s control, the dramatistic approach 
links conveniently to the development of iterative models of the 
planning process (Bromley 1978; Koenigsberger 1968). Such 
models join policy-making, implementation, evaluation, and the 
identification of objectives into a single continuous process, 
whereby new policies result directly from considering the effec- 
tiveness of previous policies and from broader appraisals of aspira- 
tions, resources, alternative forms of intervention, and future sce- 
narios. Planning is viewed as a continuous learning process rather 
than a once-and-for-all synoptic view of contemporary problems 
with the prescription of a definitive, optimum solution (Dunn 1971; 
Michael 1973; Schon 1971: 232). By facilitating the consideration 
of the lessons of experience, dramatistic studies can help both 
policy-makers and their critics to attain a greater sense of realism 
and humility, as well as a fuller appreciation of the significance of 
timing, location and ‘appropriateness’ to local conditions. 
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@NOTES 


!. Fieldwork was conducted between 1976 and 1980 as part of a larger-scale 
research project on the street occupations of Cali. The principal research methods 
used were: informal interviews with politicians, administrators, trade unionists, 
wholesalers, retailers and other informants, including a substantial amount of oral 
history; observation of Municipal Council debates and official meetings; analysis of 
reports, local newspapers, and documents in the Archives of the Alca/dia and Con- 
cejo; and frequent visits to all the principal localities mentioned in the paper. 
Throughout the paper, data and conclusions which are substantiated in published or 
unpublished documents are noted. Where this is not done, it can be assumed that the 
author obtained the information through interviews and/or direct observation of 
events, and many of the sources mentioned are backed up by interviews and obser- 
vations. In interviewing, considerable effort was made to hear both sides of any 
argument and to cross-check findings through repeated meetings and interviews with 
unrelated parties. 

2. On developmentalism (desarrollismo) and dependency in Latin American 
physical planning, see Pradilla and Jiménez (1973). 

3. In mid-1973 there were 23 pesos to the US$ and 57 to the pound sterling, i.e. 
72.6 per cent of the economically active population earned less than $87 or £35 per 
month. 

4. On the foundation of the Empresas Municipales de Cali (EMCALI) see 
Gaceta Municipal, Aito 19, No. 446 (28.2.1929) and ACM 13 (18.6.1931). 

5. On the Zona Negra see Rusque & Bromley (1979). For a brilliant study of a 
comparable area in Lima see Patch (1967). 

6. Gaceta Municipal, Aito 33, No. 605 (15.7.1944), 2062, ACM 73, Art. 2. 
Although the ‘tolerance zone’ was abolished in ACM 25 (10.8.1961), the area has 
continued to be the main zone for prostitutes catering to lower-income clients. 

7. In 1961 there were 10 pesos to the US$, i.e. the wholesale market would have 
cost $135,000. 

8. Ie. $2.2 million. 

9. The five main organizations involved in the PIMUR study were LAMP, 
IDEMA (Instituto de Mercadeo Agropecuario), CVC (Corporacién Auténoma 
Regional del Valle del Cauca), the Promotora and the University of Valle. EMCALI 
was not directly involved, though it was represented through its shareholdings in the 
Promotora. EMSIRVA was excluded because it was considered not to have the per- 
sonnel and resources to be able to make any significant contribution. 

10. Occidente (14.10.1967). The older of the two Associations was founded in 
1936 as the Sociedad de Tiendas Unidas, and eventually became the Sociedad de 
Comerciantes y Trabajadores de las Plazas de Mercado de Cali (SOCOTRAM). 
The other Association, based in the Calvarios and founded in the 1950s, was known 
as the Asociacion de Inquilinos de la Plaza Central de Mercado de Cali. 

11. On retailers’ procurement costs and the dispersal of wholesalers see Weber 
(1972). 

12. On the contrast between integrated comprehensive ‘master planning’ and dis- 
jointed incrementalism, see Leys (1969). On Colombian politics and policy-making 
see Berry et al. (1980); Rivera-Ortiz (1976); Walton (1977). For a forceful attack on 
the application of systems approaches to socio-economic planning see Hoos 
(1972). 
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13. Though the wider national and international repercussions of PIMUR fall 
outside the scope of this paper, it should be noted that the study had a significant in- 
fluence on the Bogota wholesale market programme and on national policy-making 
within the Ministry of Agriculture. Several of the researchers involved in PIMUR 
have subsequently advised agencies of the Colombian government and other Latin 
American governments. 

14, A savings and loan cooperative of wholesalers and retailers founded in 1966. 
Now renamed and reconstituted as Cooperativa de Ahorro y Credito Comerciantes y 
Empleados del Comercio del Valle Ltda (CECOVAL). 

15. The Turbayistas (followers of Turbay), the Lleristas (followers of Carlos 
Lieras), and the Holmistas (followers of Carlos Holmes Trujillo). 

16. The Municipality of Cali, the Department of Valle, IDEMA (the successor to 
INA), CVC, INCORA (the national agrarian reform agency), COFIAGRO (the na- 
tional agrarian finance agency), CECORA (the Association of Agrarian Reform 
Cooperatives), the Departmental Committee of Coffee Producers, the Departmen- 
tal Liquor Company (a major local industry owned by the Departmental Govern- 
ment), EMCALI, EMSIRVA, and the Cali Transport Terminal (itself a Corporation 
with various public sector shareholders). 

17. In mid-1974 there were 25.8 pesos to the USS, i.e. the construction cost was 
$6.2 million. 

18. Letter sent by Nelson Suarez from the Corporacién de Abastos de Bogota to 
Fernando Lozano on 11.7.1972. 

19. See ACM 45 (8.9.1975), 15-16; Occidente (28.9.1975) and (3.10. 1975); Tiem- 
po (3.10.1975). 

20. The gravity of the financial situation at the end of 1975 is presented in con- 
siderable detail by Interconsult-Colasesores (1976a): 198-204. Losses were already 
more than double CAVASA's capital, and the Corporation should therefore have 
been declared bankrupt under Colombian law. 

21. Between January 1977 and July 1980 the Colombian peso gradually declined 
from 36 to 48 pesos to the US$. Clear up-to-date accounts are remarkably difficult 
to obtain, the best available source being CAVASA 1980. 

22. See e.g. Pueblo (23.1.1977); Pats (19.8.1977); Actas 23 (11.4.1977), 4-15; 52 
(6.9.1977), 2-28; 53 (7.9.1977), 1-16. 

23. Rodrigo Arizabaleta finally gave up the post of Manager in September 1978 
after the change of regime. He was replaced by a Conservative, finally ending the 
domination of CAVASA by the Turbayista Liberals. This transfer did not reflect a 
shift of political power to the Conservatives, however, but merely a redistribution of 
minor institutions and offices consequent on the Turbayistas obtaining the Presiden- 
cy of the Republic and the Governorship of Valle. 

24. For details of the 1972-73 PAN project for direct food sales by CAVASA to 
the public, a project which was only implemented on a very small scale, see Juri & 
Fajardo (1972). For descriptions of the 1978 Mercabarato project, involving the 
subsidized sale of standardized food parcels, organized by CAVASA, IDEMA and 
the Mayor’s Office, see Cali para Todos (Agosto 1978), ‘Programa cumbre’. Mer- 
cabarato was mainly a Turbayista electoral gimmick, and a piece of clever public 
relations for CAVASA and IDEMA,; it was on far too smail a scale to significantly 
affect food prices in the city. On the even smaller scale Mercaempresas programme 
to sell to industrial workers, see Pueblo (8.6.1977), ‘Programa alimenticio’. 
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